Oxford and its Story

strewn with flowers, they in the open space, like the
ancient Druids, the Apollinian offspring, echoed and
warbled out from the shady arbours, harmonious melody,
consisting of several parts then most in fashion." And
Wood adds that "the youth of the city would come here
every May-day with their lords and ladies, garlands, fifes,
flutes, and drums, to acknowledge the coming in of the
fruits of the year, or, as we may say, to salute the great
goddess Flora, and to attribute her all praise with dancing
and music."

The income of the hospital had previously been
much augmented by the relics which it was fortunate
enough to possess. S. Edmund the Confessor's comb,
S. Bartholomew's skin, as well as his much revered
image, the bones of S. Stephen and one of the ribs of
S. Andrew the Apostle, all helped to draw to this
shrine without the walls the worship and the offerings
of the sick and the devout. It is difficult to realise
with what reverential awe men regarded the jaw-bone
of an ancient cenobite, the tooth or even the toe-nail
of a saint or martyr. Charms, in those days, were
considered more efficacious than drugs, and the bones
of saints were the favourite remedies prescribed by the
monkish physicians. Comb your hair with this comb
of Saint Edmund, then, and you would surely be cured
of frenzy or headache ; apply the bones of S. Stephen
to your rheumatic joints, and your pains would dis-
appear.1 So it was most firmly believed ; and faith
will remove mountains. There was a saint for every
disease. To touch the keys of S* Peter or to handle
a relic of S. Hubert was deemed an effectual mode of
curing madness. S. Clare, according to monkish
leechcraft, cured sore eyes; S. Sebastian the plague,
and S. Apollonia the toothache. The teeth of S.
Apollonia, by the way, were by a fortunate dispensation
almost as numerous as the complaint which she took
under her charge was common.
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